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SOME OF THE TENDENCIES OF PROFESSOR JAMES’S 
WORK 


HE editor has suggested that I should contribute to the JouRNAL 
at this time some survey of the work of Professor James. I 


_ confess that the effort to comply brings on me a feeling of incapacity 


to count up in any just reckoning the contributions of one who has 
left such an impress on our actual philosophy and psychology and 
on the spirit of every man who knew him well. The impressing hand 
has been too abruptly withdrawn. The impression itself is too dif- 
ferent from anything else we have known. And the counting of 
theorems and suggestions up to the date when they ceased would 
seem too far from exhausting the matter. There was another con- 
tribution, given from the beginning and still to be received by those 
who ponder his work—the sense of a reach that exceeds each grasp, 
of a faculty of vision strained into the dimness because it catches the 
sure sign that there is something there, of a direction of the eyes that 
we may follow. It was a direction of the whole spirit, the striving 
will to perceive. It can not be described in full because it was a 
direction. Emerson has written, ‘‘To have a new perception every 
day, that is greatness.’’ I think he means, to have a new perception 
of the same matter. I find I wrote on the margin of the page years 
ago Mr. James’s name. The more we feel the importance of some of 
his well-defined contributions, the more we feel how deep in his 
thought lay the principle according to which ‘‘it is contented to 
regard its most assured conclusions concerning matters of fact as 
hypotheses liable to modification in the course of future experience.’’ 
Here is a philosophy that does constantly dream of more things both 
on earth and in heaven than are written of in its formulas. This 
had something to do with the encouragement that flowed from him 
to minds and temperaments contrasted with his own. Their experi- 
ments in thought were connected with the same enterprise and the 
same risk. On that common enterprise, with a youthful ardor that 
strangely increased in the last decade of his life, his heart was set. I 
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shall not forget how he once said that he intended to close his last 
book on philosophy with the words, meant for all students who should 
come after, that, if he was wrong: 
“A shipwrecked sailor, buried on this coast, 
Bids you, Take sail; 
Full many a gallant bark, when we were lost, 
Weathered the gale.” 


In speaking of such a mind it is less difficult at this time to point 
out tendencies than to set about the ambitious task of doing justice 
to contributions. And it is a satisfaction that at a moment when 
there is a temptation to the weakness of mere eulogy I can use the 
words of an address on the general features of Mr. James’s think- 
ing delivered at the suggestion of a colleague last spring. In these 
words, without material change, I shall proceed. Since his work will 
not let us bind it into one whole, the best I can do is to point out cer- 
tain touches of common purpose that make all parts of it akin. 


Psychology, according to its name, is the science of the soul. The 
most important fact about the psychological work of Mr. James lies 
in this: he makes that name sound less amusing as a designation 
for the actual science than any writer before him. We know that 
the word yy7 does not mean simply what our literature means by 
the soul. But yxy embraces what our word means. Psychology 
should be the science of the whole conscious life. Human psy- 
chology should be the science of human nature. It is Professor 
James more than any other who has brought the study near 
enough to its ambitious goal to let us feel ourselves in his account 
of us. That is, his work gives us an insight into something besides 
the elements and analytics of the subject, something besides the dis- 
sected tissues of the mind and the laws of their connection; it gives 
us an insight into the thinking and feeling life in its whole atmos- 
phere and inward flavor. He has a touch that seems in a manner 
to paint us to the very life. He has the sense of our way of feeling 
and in his own analytics he does not lose the sense of it. 

This remark seems only to go into his psychology. But his psy- 
ehology goes into all his work. The contribution of one who has the 
sense of our real way of feeling; this is the contribution that Mr. 
James offers on problem after problem of philosophy proper. He 
will not suffer philosophy to ignore the way life feels. To call us 
back to this is the service and mission to which, whether consciously 
or otherwise, he has devoted himself. Thus his work is almost all 
either a contribution to psychology or a contribution from psychol- 
ogy. In this peculiar sense he is always a psychologist—a man 
whose eye is always first caught by ‘‘the stream of consciousness,”’ 
or lovingly finds his way to it. 
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For one example, consider his treatment of the standard of all 
thinking, rationality. What he at once fastens our attention upon 
is not the law of rationality, or the principle of rationality—some 
system as impersonal as mathematics—but ‘‘the sentiment of ration- 
ality’’—a name he gives to an essay as pregnant I think (whether 
we agree with it or not) as anything he has written on philosophy. 
What are the marks by which a philosopher recognizes a conception 
as rational. ‘‘A strong feeling of ease, peace, rest is one of them. 
The transition from a state of puzzle and perplexity to rational com- 
prehension is full of lively relief and pleasure.’’ There are very 
good grounds for saying, further, that the relief is negative rather 
than positive; it is based on the absence of any feeling of irration- 
ality. ‘‘Just as we feel no particular pleasure when we breathe 
freely, but a very intense feeling of distress, when the respiratory 
motions are prevented,’’ so ‘‘any perfectly fiuent course of thought 
awakens but little feeling,’’ but ‘‘when the thought meets with diffi- 
culties, we experience distress.’’ ‘‘As soon... as we are enabled 
from any cause whatever to think with perfect fluency, the thing we 
think of seems to us pro tanto rational. Whatever modes of con- 
ceiving the cosmos facilitate this fluency, produce the sentiment of 
rationality. ... Our pleasure at finding that a chaos of facts in the 
expression of a single underlying fact is like the relief of the musi- 
cian at resolving a confused mass of sound into melodic or harmonic 
order.’’ This is telling us how rationality feels. The essay takes it 
on the side it presents towards us; and bids us see and confess that 
we can not really take it upon any other side. The essay adds that 
what is true of thought is true of action; there is distress when it is 
obstructed and relief when it is unobstructed. These feelings are 
of the same nature as those that attend on thought. When we can 
act with free ease and success on whatever comes in our way we 
experience a sentiment of rationality. But the two cases are not 
therefore on an equal footing; the reflective is incidental and sub- 
ordinate to the practical. ‘‘It is far too little recognized how en- 
tirely the intellect is made up of practical interests.’’ All mentality 
may be reduced to the type of ‘‘reflex action.’’ Knowledge is but a 
cross-section of what in its totality is a motor-phenomenon. ‘‘We 
are acquainted with a thing as soon as we have learned how to behave 
towards it, or how to meet the behavior which we expect from it.’’ 
The sentiment of rationality then, fully understood, means a sense of 
ease in the discharge of the whole conscious activity of life. Rational 
verification of a theory means that if you act upon your theory you 
will so far as it goes experience no obstruction to your activity. 
These are but fragments of the essay. Published in 1879, it is one 
of the chief sources of the doctrine, or set of doctrines, now called 
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‘‘pragmatism.’’ So far as pragmatism is a doctrine about the 
nature of evidence, telling us how ideas are verified, what is the test 
of truth, pragmatism is found in this essay, asserted by the way. 
All human theory and faith are placed in the class of ‘‘ working 
hypotheses’’ to be tested by activity based on them and the harmony 
or discord that we feel in consequence. 

So far as pragmatism undertakes to be a theory of what we mean 
by truth, the essence of it is found in the address delivered in 1884, 
called ‘‘The Function of Cognition.’’ Truth, that is, the trueness 
of an idea, that is, the fact that an idea refers to something which is 
—that is a matter of the experienced workings of the idea in our 
mind and life. It might perhaps have been called, not a theory of 
truth, but a theory of reference. It is an analysis of what reference 
feels like and comes to from the thinker’s point of view. 

For a second example, take the question how the mind is related 
to the body. More and more, as we examine, motion turns out to 
be caused by motion, the physical world seems to be in all its recesses 
a scene of mechanical law. The motions of the body, the brain—by 
parity of reason we must expect these to be mechanical too. So the 
idea arises that the body, even the human body, is an automaton, 
made by nature to respond appropriately to the world around. Our 
consciousness, then, is an accompaniment of this bodily machinery, 
but does not manage it or interfere with it at all, being a reflection 
or an echo of the busy life of cells and nerves—‘‘an inert spectator,”’ 
as Mr. James puts this theory of automatism, of events which it is 
powerless to check or further. It is a theory which, as the reader 
will recall, he is not prepared to accept. I can only glance at the 
central point of his argument and can not do it justice. Conscious- 
ness, he argues, grows the more complex and intense the higher we 
rise in the animal kingdom. That of a man must exceed that of an 
oyster. From this point of view consciousness seems an organ, super- 
added to the other organs which maintain the animal in the struggle 
for existence; and the presumption is of course that it helps him in 
some way in the struggle, just as they do.’’ ‘‘Every actually existing 
consciousness seems to itself to be a fighter for ends,’’ not an ‘‘inert 
spectator.’’ ‘‘Now let consciousness only be what it seems to itself 
[the italics are my own], and it will help an instable brain to com- 
pass its proper ends’’—it will steer an organ ‘‘grown too complex to 
regulate itself.’’ You see, he will not suffer philosophy to ignore the 
way life feels. 

For a third example, there is what he calls ‘‘perhaps the most 
pregnant of all the differences in philosophy,’’ the difference between 
monism and pluralism. ‘To the natural eye there seem to be in the 
world many separate things which may easily be seen and thought 
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of each by itself; and because there are many of them the world is a 
grand total; and because they have properties of affecting each other 
the whole world is in a measure interdependent. By monism, as 
Mr. James uses the term, I understand the view that everything 
there is depends wholly for its existence and its change upon the 
remainder of the world; so that the whole is not divisible into many 
things, but, rightly understood, is one thing. Every part, every 
life, is firmly held in place by the system. Take hold of anything 
in thought and if you really get a purchase the rest comes with it. 
It is what he has called in one of his much-quoted phrases a ‘‘block- 
universe.’” Mr. James states the problem thus and faces it at vari- 
ous points in his thinking. For instance, he faces it when he treats 
of free-will. Are our decisions determined by a train of causes 
involved in the whole system of things, or are they truly indeter- 
minate? I have heard the remark made that on this subject deter- 
minism is the only possible view from the outside and indeterminism 
the only possible view from the inside. However that may be, Mr. 
James elects what this observer called the view from the inside. 
To ‘‘our ordinary unsophisticated view,’’ these are his words, ‘‘actu- 
alities seem to float in a wider sea of possibilities from out of which 
they are chosen.’’ He postulates the truth of this appearance. 
‘“‘The great point,’’ he says, ‘‘is that the possibilities are really 
here,’’ that, ‘‘the issue is decided nowhere else than here and now.’’ 
‘‘That,’’ he adds, ‘‘is what gives the palpitating reality to our moral 
life and makes it tingle, as Mr. Mallock says, with so strange and 
elaborate an excitement.’’ 

Thus he is committed to pluralism. He does not deny the possi- 
bility that monism is true, but he takes the view that is natural to 
our consciousness, and postulates it as a working hypothesis. <Ac- 
cording to this hypothesis, ‘‘the crudity of (our) experience remains 
an eternal element thereof.’’ ‘‘Real possibilities, real indetermina- 
tions, real beginnings, real ends, real evil, real crises, catastrophes 
and escapes, a real God and a real moral life, just as common sense 
conceives these things,’’ hold their ground in our world. (The em- 
phasis is mine.) 

We have seen that the work of Mr. James, even in the midst 
of philosophy, is that of a psychologist. But a psychologist of what 
order? Can we not further characterize his dealings with the mind? 
To understand his contribution to psychology and his psycholog- 
ical contribution to philosophy, we must note three broad facts. 
We must note in this psychologist (1) the doctor, (2) the artist, 
(3) what we might call, if it were not for the odor of cant that 
hangs about the word, the ‘‘brother’’—that is, the fellow man, the 
sympathetic human being. Singularly enough, this last fact, which 
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might seem to be of purely personal concern, has in this remarkable 
case a connection with the peculiar quality of scientific work. 


I 


First, the doctor. Modern psychology in its first development 
paid no great attention to the body. Psychologists like Locke and 
Hume were wont to tell us at the outset that though our sensations 
came in by the gates of sense, their coming in and the gates by which 
they came did not for purely psychological purposes demand much 
further study. The sensations once there, these thinkers gave their 
attention to the relation of the sensations to ideas and to the work- 
ings of the reflective mind. Gradually there arose in English phi- 
losophy the theory of the laws of association, the laws, that is, by 
which one idea comes after another in our thinking, or by which two 
ideas merge in one. The laws of association, those of contiguity and 
similarity, are laws purely mental. The more ideas occur together, 
the more they tend to recur together; the more similar they are 
(roughly speaking), the more they tend to call each other up. This 
makes of the mind a little world which has its own laws and the ex- 
planations of which can be arrived at without turning much to any 
other world. This view comes, of course, to its greatest development 
in James and John Mill. The treatment of the senses and the body in 
general occupies but a few pages at the beginning of James Mill’s two 
volumes on the analysis of the human mind. The rest is given to pure 
psychology. The climax of this preoccupation perhaps is seen in 
John Stuart Mill, who all his life was deeply interested in the mind 
without being in the least degree concerned about the body. 

Meanwhile about the end of the first quarter of the nineteenth 
eentury another tendency made itself felt, another interest came 
into psychology and profoundly affected it. This was the interest of 
the doctor, whose approach to mental life was first of all through the 
physical life, who noted how the mental life reflected the physical 
and seemed to interact with it. The physiologist, Johannes Miiller, 
the doctor Lotze with his medical psychology, Fechner, the doctor of 
medicine, Wundt, the doctor of medicine, and William James, the 
doctor of medicine, mark the stages of growth in the new tendency. 
In England the last great associationist, Professor Bain, is already 
beginning to give careful study to physiological fact. Herbert Spen- 
cer’s two volumes on the ‘‘Principles of Psychology”’ are the work, 
like virtually everything Spencer wrote, of a mind dominated by 
physiological ideas. 

Now it is characteristic of this view that the mind appears not as 
a sufficient world by itself, governed by laws peculiar to its own 
subject-matter, but appears as a part of the great comprehensive 
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world, whose forces either influence it or influence the body which is 
reflected in it, and whose laws thus apply to the whole. It was char- 
acteristic of the associational psychologists that they were only psy- 
chologists, and not philosophers in the sense of offering a cosmical 
theory. It was the mental cosmos that they were interested in ex- 
plaining. But with those of whom I now speak it is all different. 
Lotze, Fechner, Wundt, Spencer, all offer a philosophy of the whole 
world and Mr. James concerns himself with cosmical problems. His 
interest in human consciousness shows in the way in which he treats 
those problems. 

When we look into his work on the ‘‘Principles of Psychology”’ 
we soon note the difference wrought by what I may call the medical 
interest. You have from him not only a telling exposition of the state 
of theory on the functions of the brain, but you have a physiological in- 
terpretation of the association of ideas, a purely physiological inter- 
pretation of our so-called feeling of innervation, and the bold and new 
theory of the nature of the emotions, according to which they are 
nothing but the sensation of disturbance produced in the body. As 
regards special problems, then, no psychologist of our time has gone 
further in bodily explanation than Mr. James. Perhaps the most 
telling instance of this is his analysis of the spiritual or inmost self. 
He suggests that what we should call ‘‘the self of selves’’ ‘‘when 
carefully examined is found to consist mainly of the collection of 
. .. peculiar motions in the head or between the head and throat.”’ 
If, he says, his own introspection is trustworthy, ‘‘it would follow 
that our entire feeling of spiritual activity, or what commonly passes 
by that name, is really a feeling of bodily activities whose exact na- 
ture is by most men overlooked.”’ 

There is another result of the medical interest. He brings into 
psychology at every possible point the results of the study of ab- 
normal eases, hysteria, insanity, double personality, automatic writ- 
ing, hypnotism, ete. Nothing could be more different than the world 
in which one finds oneself in James Mill’s psychology and in Mr. 
James’s. In the latter, two new vast elements have come into view, 
both from the doctor’s field. The body is a constant presence and 
the abnormal is a source of light. 


II 


Second, the artist. We now come to perhaps the most influential 
factor. We know how strongly many minds have felt the need in 
representative government, of minority-representation, the represen- 
tation of the party which, though defeated in an election, perhaps by 
a small majority, none the less comprises a great mass of the com- 
munity, which accordingly has no voice in the government. Now 
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there is profoundly needed in philosophy, I will not say minority- 
representation, but rather a majority-representation, the representa- 
tion in the ranks of the philosophers of the temperaments that are not 
philosophic. Plato calls the philosopher the spectator of all time and 
of all existence. This spectator undertakes to describe what he sees. 
But unfortunately his description may be colored and warped by the 
circumstance that he himself comes out of a narrow corner of the 
human world. It is one special kind of temperament, or a few kinds 
only, that are drawn to philosophy. The spectator is a biased parti- 
san. He is a born lover of the intellectual machine, and has the im- 
partiality of a lover. He is born to judge the senses and the passions 
with austerity. He is born to look a little askance or with some little 
air of patronage at esthetic temperaments. As a spectator of all 
things, he has too many blind spots in his eyes. Fancy Immanuel 
Kant giving the world a full and mellow theory of life, fair to all its 
elements. Kant was a man of conscience and benevolence, but a 
somewhat grimy-handed machinist, admirably devoted to his task, 
loving to watch the wheels go round. There is here really a great 
unconscious fraud. It is as though the only people tempted to write 
history were those who belonged to a certain faction of doctrinaires. 
So Mr. James’s presence amongst philosophic writers is an al- 
most unique fact in the history of their craft. There have been 
philosophers of esthetic instinct and esthetic cultivation, but I am not 
sure that there has been any other whose esthetic gift came into the 
heart of his thought and of his main achievement. 

The term artist is somewhat cheap in such a context. We must 
mark with care the sense in which our author is to be so classed. In 
his ‘‘Prineciples of Psychology,’’ there is a chapter entitled ‘‘The 
Mind-Stuff Theory.’’ This chapter contains a deliberate examination 
of an idea that had always widely prevailed not only in our natural 
notions about the mind, but in scientific psychology; the notion that 
just as there are physical facts in our own bodies that are real and 
operative, though we know little of them, so there may be mental facts 
in our own minds that are real and operative, though we are only 
partly conscious of them. These have been called unconscious ideas, 
semi-conscious ideas, subconscious ideas and the like. This is the no- 
tion of a dark back-chamber of the mind in which much may be con- 
cealed—a back chamber curtained off from the familiar and illumi- 
nated apartments in front. These notions only do with the mind what 
we are accustomed to do with every other region of existence. They 
allow for factors potent but out of sight. This kind of psychology 
allows for the existence of memories, efforts, intentions, inferences, of 
which our consciousness is dimly or not at all aware. 

To all this Professor James’s chapter gives the coup de grace. 
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He points out that by ideas and all such mental facts we mean facts 
of consciousness; that the realm of consciousness is the realm of 
which we are conscious, and that unconscious consciousness is an ab- 
surdity. He points out what may perhaps be expressed in this way: 
the realm of consciousness is that peculiar, that unique realm, utterly 
distinct in its nature from the realm of matter—it is that realm in 
which appearance and reality coincide. With one sweeping stroke 
he thus mows down the numberless theories that looked for dark 
corners and crevices in consciousness. He offers a long closely rea- 
soned analysis of the various arguments offered for such a view and 
shows the inconclusiveness of each. Consciousness is then just what 
it is felt as being, since the being of a feeling is its being felt. This 
of course does not deny that another man has consciousness, though 
we are not conscious of it. His is just another field of consciousness 
like our own, just as vivid for itself as ours is. So there may be 
other fields of consciousness connected with our own body, as some 
theories suppose, and Mr. James believes, there are. But they are to 
us as other minds. They are like back-chambers well lighted up by 
their own lights, but with the doors locked. What Mr. James’s prin- 
ciple denies is the existence of an unconscious mind or a subconscious 
mind, or any species of psychic reality in the dark. 

I do not mean to say that Mr. James is literally the first to reach 
this insight in the subject, though quite possibly he was one of the 
first to attain it in its full sweep. After he had written the chapter 
he found something of the same thought in Professor Lipps. Cer- 
tainly John Stuart Mill had the right instinct in the subject, though 
he does not offer any adequate argument. Descartes two hundred 
years before almost seems to have the root of the matter in him, for he 
tells us that the soul has one invariable attribute, the attribute of 
cogitatio, by which he clearly explains that he means what we mean 
by consciousness ; and he goes on to say that this is the soul’s whole 
nature. If the soul is to be, it must be conscious, thought Descartes. 
But if Descartes really had this divination he did not state it with 
sufficient point, he did not reason it out, and accordingly he did not 
impress it upon his followers or posterity. Mr. James is the first I 
know who possesses the complete insight by right of reasoning. 

Now if this conclusion of Mr. James’s is true, as I believe it to be, 
it at once gives the science of consciousness a task totally different 
from that of any other science. In any other science the great duty 
is not to be duped by appearances; the duty is to penetrate behind 
the looks of things into the secret recesses where the machinery may 
be discovered. In any other science the investigator detests nothing 
so much as the superficial. For our psychology, on the other hand, 
we must suddenly and painfully readjust all this scientific habit. 
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In the domain of mind we must recognize the sole reality in what 
appears. We must by a long process of training disabuse our 
thought of the notion that consciousness has any secret recesses or 
concealed machinery except the purely physical machinery of the 
brain. Our task must be to realize that the ‘‘ peculiar effect’’ of any 
state of mind is exactly that scientific datum with which the psychol- 
ogist has to deal. 

It is here that the artist enters. The artist’s special task is not 
that of the man of science, to penetrate into the component parts of 
things and show how these parts build and rebuild themselves into 
varied forms; nor is it to point out the component parts of proc- 
esses and disengage causes and effects. The artist’s task and gift is 
precisely to catch a unique fact; to catch a ‘‘peculiar effect’’; to 
render a scene or a feeling in its distinction, its individuality. The 
artist does not despise the superficial, for beauty is a character of the 
surface of things presented towards us. Beauty is a thing of surfaces. 
Now the peculiarity of the general law that Professor James an- 
nounees is this, that the mind is all aspect. It is all in a sense surface. 
To render any state or phase of it in its own distinctive aspect is to 
come at the end of the facts. To explain the cause of those facts we 
may have to go farther, into previous mental facts and into the brain, 
but the recognition of those facts, in all their delicacy as they ap- 
pear, is the base and starting-point of all psychological thought. 
This recognition requires the psychological imagination, which is 
akin to the artistic imagination. 

Nothing strikes us more than the frequency with which Mr. James 
takes what one may call the esthetic or quasi-esthetie view. I might 
eall it emotional and sensuous perception. To minds of rationalist 
grain it is always a little odd and puzzling that he should keep telling 
how systems of philosophy feel, how they are haughty, remote, 
austere, like a temple; of their dryness, of their grandeur, of their 
beauty, of their neatness and cleanness, of their straight-laced ap- 
pearance, of their deadness, toughness, tenderness, thickness, thin- 
ness, of every sort of picturable or appreciable quality. I think to 
the average reader who comes to Mr. James’s works, this is simply 
the most striking trait of his style. As we know, before Mr. James 
taught philosophy he taught psychology and before that, he 
taught physiology. Prior to his teaching he received a medical 
education. But before all this he was a painter. Some few paint- 
ings exist which have been pronounced of great power and in 
which a bold free style appears. The qualities of our author’s 
literary style have been so often discussed that I need not dwell upon 
them here. Its great characteristic is its force and this force is 
gained by ‘‘the perpetual presence of the concrete,’’ by the use of 
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fact and figure taken from sense and emotion (which, by his 
theory, is sense), fact and figure that catch life in the act and make 
us perceive its very pulse. Watch the artist’s perception at work 
in his ‘‘Prineiples of Psychology.’’ That book is in one sense a 
miscellany of observations, theories, and criticisms. Hence many 
readers miss its unity of trend. The truth is that few books under- 
taking to deal with so vast and scattered a subject exhibit such a 
unity. It is apt to be the unique which he discovers and presses on 
our attention, that which can not be reduced to lower terms, can not 
be put together out of blocks or units, that which can not be 
gradually made by a sum in addition. The field of consciousness 
does not feel like a mosaic. I might offer this comment and leave the 
subject. That is the way of him who is called literary critic! Usually 
we have not read for a year or so the books he speaks of and do not 
know whether his remark is true. I wish to prove my point to the 
reader’s satisfaction. For instance, near the outset our author re- 
futes the notion that any quality of sensation is a compound. The 
taste of lemonade is not the taste of lemon plus the taste of sugar, 
but a new taste which is neither one nor the other. ‘‘Surely our 
feeling of scarlet is not a feeling of pink with a lot more pink added. 
It is something other than pink.’’ ‘‘Similarly with our sensation of 
an electric are-light; it does not contain that of many smoky tallow 
candles in itself. For sensation presents itself as an indivisible unity 
and it is quite impossible to read any clear meaning into the notion 
that they are masses of units combined.’’ More than this, he denies 
that a whole state of consciousness is in any sense composed of parts. 
If I see two chairs side by side my vision is not a vision of one chair 
plus the vision of another, but it is a new and indivisible fact, the 
vision of two chairs. The chairs are two, but the sight of them is 
not on that account a combination of two parts, because its whole 
nature depends on its being one. So when we hear thunder we do 
not have first a consciousness of silence and then a consciousness of 
pure thunder. What we have in the second place is that unique 
consciousness, ‘‘thunder-breaking-upon-silence-and-contrasting-with- 
it.’? So when we come to the memorable chapter on the stream of 
thought. Revolted by James Mill’s discussion of the content of con- 
sciousness as though it were built out of little pieces, Mr. James de- 
lights in pointing out phase after phase which is not built at all. 
Instance his discussion of three distinct and irreducible states of 
feeling produced in us by the words, ‘‘ Wait!’ ‘‘Hark!’’ ‘‘Look!’’ 
So again with his famous ‘‘feeling of ‘and,’’’ ‘‘feeling of ‘if,’ ’’ 
‘‘feeling of ‘but.’’’ The point about all these is that they are real 
and important, but distinct and unanalyzable. What is the differ- 
ence between imagining a thing and perceiving it with open eyes? 
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It has sometimes been described as a difference in intensity, a matter 
of degree, but some of our sensations are faint and some images in 
the mind are extremely intense. The difference, he says, is not a 
difference of quantity. Sensation has a peculiar tang—this is his 
word—and what we imagine has another peculiar tang. That is the 
end of the matter. So with the chapter on conception. The great 
long-raging controversy between nominalism and conceptualism he 
resolves in a remarkable manner. Every thought, even abstract 
thoughts, are constituted in the main of fragments of concrete 
imagery. But what that imagery is to stand for is determined by an 
entirely peculiar element of the thought, what he calls the sense of 
our meaning. This sense of our meaning is for each meaning unique. 
The presence of this special feeling leads, he says, to a perfectly satis- 
factory decision of the nominalistic and conceptualistic controversy 
so far as it touches psychology. The feeling is ‘‘an altogether special 
bit of consciousness ad hoc.’’ 

Perhaps the two most striking instances are the perception of 
time and the perception of space. The chief thesis of the chapter 
on time is that there has been a great mistake about time; that we 
do not in reality experience first one moment, then another moment 
plus a possible memory of the first, then a third plus a possible mem- 
ory of the first two. What we experience is always not a moment, 
but more than that, a duration, a passage of time, a before and an 
after presented together. According to the first theory, he tells us, 
we should never experience time at all, being always confined to one 
moment of it and cut off from the rest. But we do experience time. 
We experience its very flight. We have a sense of what we call the 
present, but what is really a sense of that which is going and that 
which is coming. We feel the two together in one indivisible con- 
sciousness. Here again you see something undecomposable, a vision, 
a glimpse, an effect, indescribable to one who has not had it. 

Turn now to the chapter on the perception of space. Ever since 
Bishop Berkeley, and even earlier, there had been a tendency to 
explain our sense of extension as a combination. Hume spoke as 
though our field of vision were made up of smallest visible points, 
tiny spots of color, minima visibilia, set side by side. Another school 
had regarded our sense of the dimensions of space as due to the com- 
bination of muscular and visual feelings, a fusion which by what 
was called mental chemistry became so intimate that our conscious- 
ness did not recognize the ingredients entering into it. Mr. James 
will have none of this. His conception of consciousness forbids there 
being elements present of which we are not conscious. Moreover, 
he holds that the essence of extension for us is a sense of magnitude, 
a feeling of ‘‘crude extensity.’’ Here we have one more case of the 
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unique and the irreducible. So again as regards the third dimen- 
sion. Distance straight out from the eye to an object had been 
deemed an inference. Plainly the eye can not see the length of a line 
extending straight from itself to what it looks at. But the length of 
that line is the distance to the object. It had been reasoned, of course, 
that we could have no other idea of such distance than the thought of 
the action of going to the object and the amount of activity it would 
take, which thought is suggested to us in each case by the proportion 
of the object as seen to nearer things, ete. But Mr. James asserts, on 
the contrary, that we have a direct and irreducible sense of depth 
before the eye. Indeed, the original sense of crude extensity was not 
of a flat extensity, but of volume, involving depth. Could there be 
a more perfect illustration of that interest and belief in ‘‘a special 
bit of consciousness ad hoc,’’ in the unique, the uncompounded, that 
which is not reducible to a form of something else? 

Again in the chapter on instinct he declines to admit with the 
associationists that most of the tendencies we find in ourselves and 
call instincts are formed in us by early experience. On the contrary, 
he furnishes a list of some forty special instincts each one of which 
he considers inherited for a purpose, a special bit of faculty ad hoc. 

Mr. James’s position as regards free-will amounts to this: That 
the deterministic analysis omits the essential fact, which is spon- 
taneity. This spontaneity is a category incapable of analysis into 
a sensation of mental causes and effects. In nearly all his philo- 
sophic reasoning we are struck by his sense of the inadequacy of 
philosophic systems to account for the strange and the new, the 
singular and the original, in our private experience. Moreover, he 
is preoccupied with that which no psychology can as yet profess to 
analyze, with personal temperament, with the indescribable indi- 
vidual and his strangely different ways of taking life and the philos- 
ophies thereof. In questions of psychic research he lays stress, not 
so much on punctiliously gathered evidence as on the conversion of 
important minds. If there is anything which makes the rational- 
istic reader uncomfortable in his pages it is his mingling of philo- 
sophic questions with the psychology of temperament. In the midst 
of an argument against some philosophy, he will remark that there 
are temperaments that would never accept it, so it will never be a 
universal philosophy. ‘‘That is not what I am thinking about,’’ 
the reader is tempted to put in; ‘‘I only want to know whether it is 
true.’’ But Mr. James has a way of viewing truth sub specie tem- 
peramenti, if the reader will pardon the use of the classic word in the 
modern sense. Of course this is reasonable from his own stand- 
point. ‘‘The philosophy,’’ he says, ‘‘which is so important in each 
of us is not a technical matter; it is our more or less dumb sense of 
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what life honestly and deeply means. It is only partly got from 
books; it is our individual way of just seeing and feeling the total 
push and pressure of the cosmos.’’ And, as we have seen, the ulti- 
mate test of truth or plausibility is ‘‘the sentiment of rationality,’’ 
which may vary from mind to mind and which is subject to correc- 
tion by experience alone. 

Now is all this predilection for that which can not be taken apart 
a confession of scientific failure? All science is analysis. It is the 
knowledge of things in their composition or of processes in their 
composition. It is the knowledge of the structure and machinery 
of whatever it investigates. It had the original purpose of enabling 
us to master that machinery and use it if we required. Is the tend- 
ency of Mr. James’s psychology in this respect to be taken as a 
revolt against analysis? Is it to be set in our minds side by side 
with the revolt of Wordsworth and of Carlyle and many another 
artist against scientific dissection—scientific dissection which, in 
Wordsworth’s words, ‘‘viewing all things unremittingly in discon- 
nection dull and spiritless, breaks down all grandeur.’’ Is it the 
result of the irruption here of the genius of art into science that it 
simply wars against the very law of science? No, that would be a 
crude misconception. We have not here artistic genius come to undo 
science, but come to do a peculiar work therein that called for such 
peculiar aid. There is not here a want of analytic power. The 
chapter on emotion, the chapter on self, the chapter on mind-stuff, 
the address on cognition, masterpieces of analysis, make such a 
fancy look grotesque. But psychology had been guilty of an error 
and an omission. The science had dealt with the things of mind as 
though they were the things of matter. The science had not fully 
marked the fugitive delicacy and unity of its subject. In Mr. 
James’s work psychology recovered its balance. And the work itself 
is done by dint of fine observation and strenuous scientific reason. 
It is the work of a thinker as well as of a perceiver, of an investi- 
gator as well as an artist. 

None the less, though his production does not stand for the impa- 
tience of irresponsible art towards science, it does indeed remind us 
of what was true in the belief of Wordsworth and Carlyle. It re- 
minds us that in psychology science has reached the delicate task of 
dealing with the vital experiences for which the poets care. Science 
keeps tearing away veil after veil of appearance in the effort to know 
the true structure and machinery of things. Color, taste, sound, 
these and much else it tears away and sends to the limbo of illusion, 
‘‘mere subjective appearance.’’ In the eagerness of its quest, sci- 
ence did not always ask itself what its duty was in regard to these 
illusions themselves. Psychology, its late offspring, falls heir to this 
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limbo. When science thus at length betakes itself to the limbo it 
comes face to face with poetry, which was waiting for it there. 

But to return to our own path. Each of these unique things that 
Mr. James singles out for us, these feelings or moods or tempera- 
ments, these special bits of something ad hoc, is alive with interest 
in itself; but if we turn from each to think of a greater whole—of 
the world, for instance—one consequence leaps to view. That world 
ean not be arranged and connected in an all-explaining system as it 
could be if it were wholly built up out of smaller units. The more 
intense and new is the thinker’s sense of each special fact, the less is 
he ready or able to subordinate this fact and all the rest to a total 
system. His world remains in the end a plurality, out of homage, 
so to speak, to the interest and originality of the individuals that 
compose it. A painter of men or of landscapes, if he is a good one, 
must be most impressed with the utter difference of scenes and faces, 
the teeming ungoverned variety of things. It will be for him un- 
speakably futile to try to range and rank and pack them all in one 
all-mastering plan. 

It is not, therefore,a spontaneous impulse with the artist to become 
a painter of all time and of all existence. He is too much absorbed 
in particular moments and things. You must take your choice 
between seeing things near and vividly and seeing them far away, 
from a mountain top, spread out before you like a map. If the latter 
is your choice you will command a great range of country, but you 
will find its shapes and colors dimmed by distance. Of course, if 
you do look down from far above you may see a world of conflict and 
confusion. You may not find ‘‘monism.’’ But your staying where 
you are does show that you want to see the whole in one survey. 
It does show that you have the monistic interest. You have taken 
your choice. The retina, whether it be of the eye or of the mind, can 
command only a certain breadth of field at once. It can take its 
field near and vivid or far and faint. If you wish to be a spectator 
of all time and of all existence, you must look from a high point of 
view, indeed, and the little hills will be flattened and the parti- 
colored world will fade into one soft hue. Indeed, what you see will 
probably be much like a certain old view of Mount Washington on 
paper, which is just at that strange point where a picture turns into 
a map, and you can not really say which it is. 

Now an unmistakable quality of Mr. James’s work is its nearness, 
the nearness of his peering eye. He remarks genially in one chapter 
of his psychology in effect, ‘‘ As I write, this special topic seems to me 
the most important in the subject, and when I come to another chap- 
ter that will seem so too.’’ While one keeps in such consummate 
nearness to life, one must indeed sacrifice perspective and Mr. James 
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has in a measure sacrificed it. Unwearied interest in the fresh and 
special things of life as they come is indeed more notable than any 
feeling that we can command the whole. Hence the deliberate ab- 
sence of system in his work. Systematic philosophies and psychol- 
ogies have one sad failing. They are so intent on the symmetry of 
their system that some departments of the subject are filled in in a 
thin and perfunctory manner and other parts forced a little out of 
shape. In a word, their failing is their artificiality, their want of 
genuineness. The defect of artificiality is its want of the vivid fresh- 
ness of life. Such systems give us, he feels, a lean and famished 
theory of things. As we read his pages, now and again our eye falls 
on some sketch of keen and fresh experiences of men. None of the 
strong cravings, impulses, conversions, warm relentings, ‘‘the deep 
loves, fears and indignations’’ pass by him unnoticed. In compari- 
son with what is deep, real, and fresh, he is quite content to let the 
artificial symmetry of system go. In the preface to his ‘‘ Principles 
of Psychology’’ he says: ‘‘The reader will in vain seek for any closed 
system in the book. It is mainly a mass of descriptive details, run- 
ning out into the queries which.only a metaphysics alive to the weight 
of her task can hope successfully to deal with. That will perhaps be 
centuries hence; and meanwhile the best mark of health that a science 
can show is this unfinished-seeming front.’’ All of Mr. James’s 
work presents an unfinished-seeming front and runs out into queries. 
Only thus, he feels, can it be genuine. The best achievements of life 
present an unfinished-seeming front. This ‘‘pluralistic’’ universe 
that we live in, according to him, presents an unfinished-seeming 
front. The reader of the riddle of existence will in vain seek for 
any closed system. 

There is nothing more pronounced in his work than this love of 
the genuine and fresh. The least pretence is out of the question. 
He easts in his lot with what seems to so many prim formalists a 
somewhat disheveled and wild-eyed philosophy, simply in the in- 
terest of that which is alive. 

Perhaps some of you will have been reminded in this of the dif- 
ference between two schools in literature. The one looks to the whole 
composition. It insists on shapeliness of structure, on perfection of 
the whole. It would conscientiously subordinate every part to the 
whole and consistently prune away all extravagance, digression, and 
disproportion. The other school looks not to the whole, but to the 
passage, the moment. It is not bent on structure and contour, it is 
bent on richness. It is not offended by the wayward luxuriance of 
the part. With it the part is by no means ready to clip and dock 
itself in deference to the whole. The part says, I am interesting 
enough in myself, I make for the moment a very good whole. Now 
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we have no doubt with which of these schools Mr. James’s work ranges 
itself. They are of course the classic and the romantic. Our author, 
whose choice in this matter of form and order is so clear—is it pos- 
sible that in all things he takes his stand with the spirit of the ro- 
mantic movement? If so it would indeed light up our subject. The 
influence of the romantic movement upon history has been much dis- 
cussed. Its influence upon science has not been sufficiently seen. 
Its influence upon psychology, which as we have seen lies on one 
side so near to art, must not be neglected. 

The lines of distinctions that have been drawn between the classic 
and the romantic interest in literature are familiar. Where the 
classic taste cares for friendly and familiar scenes, the romantic 
goes in quest of things strange and new. Where the classic in- 
terest asks clear outline, definite lines, the romantic is not repelled 
by mystery. Where the classic interest expresses the placid and 
lovely, the romantic exults in immensity and intensity, in one 
word, the sublime. Where the classic is objective, like that which 
all may see and principles common to all, the romantic delights 
in difference from others and is fascinated by individuality. Where 
the classic would have order, the romantic chafes at restraint and 
makes a break for liberty. It will be seen that the romantic choice 
makes rather for color than for system, rather for vividness in the 
detail than for sure control of the whole. It will be seen that the 
classic choice is for security, for equanimity, while the romantic 
choice is for zest and exaltation. Adventure, hope of a far higher 
thing—these belong to the romantic temper. The one needs certainty, 
an unperturbed tenor of life. The other enjoys, in a phrase of Mr. 
James’s, ‘‘a certain amount of uncertainty’’ in its world, some 
chance of change, gates open to new realms, some touch of fateful 
romance. It finds in these things those ‘‘high and gusty relishes of 
life,’’ that strenuous dilation of spirit, in which human nature rises 
to its full stature. 

This temper enters into the heart of Mr. James’s philosophy of 
pragmatism and his philosophy at large. The belief in liberty, the in- 
terest in things genuine, fresh, and wilful—these have something to do 
with that working hypothesis of spontaneity which figures in his 
prevailing thought. That thought might be described on one of its 
sides as a profound application of certain Darwinian ideas. The 
environment does not work upon and mould a plastic organism, but 
an organism, with its own chance-born tricks and originalities, runs 
its hazards and tries its luck against a formidable environment. Ex- 
perience does not make organisms or faculties or conceptions, but it 
tests and winnows them when they are made. It is instructive to 
trace this and its kindred thoughts through his writings. The stress 
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is on spontaneous activity and risk. Our impulsions do not come 
securely guaranteed. The last chapter of his ‘‘Principles of Psychol- 
ogy,’’ and his essay upon ‘‘Great Men’’ are obvious instances. In 
‘‘The Moral Philosopher and The Moral Life’’ the need is urged of 
ethical experiment, and of putting into practise ‘‘brain-born’’ senti- 
ments of fitness to be surely tested by experience. In the advocacy 
of voluntary faith, he bids all human thought, as we have seen, to 
view its ‘‘most assured conclusions”’ as ‘‘ hypotheses liable to modifi- 
cation in the course of future experience.’’ ‘‘If religious hypotheses 
about the universe be in order at all, then the active faiths of indi- 
viduals in them freely expressing themselves in life, are the experi- 
mental tests by which they are verified, and the only means by which 
their truth or falsehood can be wrought out.’’ In ethical connec- 
tions, will is distinguished as ‘‘the essential root of human person- 
ality,’’ of a value wholly incommensurate with that of ‘‘the greatest 
intellectual power’’ and ‘‘the most elaborate education.’’ And it is 
will, not as manifested in a bare consistency or a hollow legality of 
action, but conceived as deep spontaneous impulse, to which a central 
place is thus accorded. Spontaneity in its higher forms is in effect 
taken out of the realm of lawful happening within which Darwin 
kept it, carried up into metaphysics, and regarded as an ultimate 
category. Mr. James’s psychological. treatise is often lightly accused 
of inconsistency. Why such a zealous and thorough application of 
mechanical law in the chapters on cerebral physiology, habit, associa- 
tion, instinct, emotion, ete., and such an arbitrary departure from it 
elsewhere? It is an undiscerning criticism. The departure is in no 
sense capricious. It takes place only as regards will—strictly speak- 
ing, as regards that voluntary attention which is in the author’s view 
the last stronghold of spontaneity, which in its turn is the highest 
category, in a sense, of the author’s thinking. In his philosophical 
pluralism, too, his essential demand is that the world of the will, the 
world of moral realities and hence of moral contingencies, the world 
of free individuals, shall not be given over as an illusion. In the 
matter of ‘‘free will,’’ of the unfettered ‘‘will td believe,’’ and of the 
will’s prerogative of ‘‘steering a nervous system grown too complex 
to regulate itself,’’ the emphasis is the same; it is on a spontaneous 
energy advancing on its environment, and risking a course of action 
which fateful experience alone can judge. 


III 
Third, the sympathetic human being. When science undertakes 
the thing called consciousness and the thing ealled human nature, sci- 
ence has a novel task and needs new powers. The man of science will 
hardly effect much unless he has, and probably unless he naturally 
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possesses, a keen interest in other people’s minds. That he may find 
his way in those minds he needs something else, sympathetic imagi- 
nation. These traits abound and overflow in our author’s work. He 
is not a social thinker in the sense of thinking about large masses of 
humanity. He takes humanity in the individual. That is, he does 
not look down on men from a lofty eminence, but comes near—comes 
face to face with a man. That this is proved by his description of 
consciousness is too obvious to be elaborated. It is proved in count- 
less other ways. Consider the range of his references to men and 
books. So lightly, so casually, does Mr. James carry his acquaintance 
with other men’s books that few have noted its surprising range. Is 
he not the most learned of psychologists? And consider the extent, 
perhaps unexampled, to which he fraternizes in philosophy. Con- 
sider the range of his reference to literature, the extraordinarily 
serious attention he gives to obscure authors, and young authors, and 
_authors out of repute, and provincial authors, and uneducated au- 
thors, and eccentric authors, and insane authors. To verify what I 
say, consult ‘‘The Varieties of Religious Experience’’ and the ‘‘ Prin- 
ciples of Psychology.’’ In this, English academic critics have found 
a lack of perspective. Perspective is not what he is aiming to supply. 
Perspective is often a quality of authors who care little for the thing 
at the end of their avenues and vistas. If a man’s interest leaps up 
at the approach of a human being, it is probably true that the grada- 
tions of his interest or his valuation will not remain ideally true. 
The sense of proportion is a thing of value, but so is a living instinct- 
ive interest in all sorts and conditions of mentality. Mr. James ap- 
pears to believe in cooperation in philosophy. He will take at once 
what any youngest fledgling from the graduate school suggests and 
build it, if valuable, into the foundation of his thought. The last is 
often first with him. He is careless (perhaps no author has ever been 
quite so careless) of his claims to prior discovery. He is an incarna- 
tion of the ideal of the democracy of thought. 

It is clear how this fraternal interest and nearness to others coa- 
lesce with that interest I mentioned at starting, in the way life natu- 
rally feels to us. Philosophy has always been prone to make light 
of the aspect of things presented towards ourselves. ‘‘Come away, 
come away”’ it has said to us, ‘‘from the cheating outer veils of real- 
ity. Advance into the interior of things. Rise above the credulity of 
your eyes and ears. Rise equally above the deceitfulness of your 
feelings.’’ A favorite summons of philosophy has been to ‘‘trans- 
cend.’’ We all have a picture of the philosopher as an elevated and 
superior being, self-controlled and inwardly put in order, with an 
absent look in his eyes because he sees to the heart of things and has 
regulated his own heart accordingly. We feel towards him as youths 
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are prone to feel towards an older man. He knows more, no doubt, 
but for purposes of life and things worth doing he is from their point 
of view not of much use. Contrast with this the perennially comrade- 
like, spontaneous and youthful quality of Mr. James’s writing. 

His instinct seems to be that wisdom is in cooperation, and he 
seems to shrink from the assumption of judicial poise in himself and 
at any one moment almost as from insolence. In consequence his 
words are exposed to misconstruction. Called to comment on some 
new idea, or some report of the occult, he does not draw himself up 
inwardly to an attitude of revised and sublimated wisdom, but speaks 
heartily his impression, in the genial faith that truth is made of many 
things, that it is not made up yet, that there is more to say, other 
moments and other people to say it, and time to be trusted for the 
verdict. He puts his impression ‘into the common stock. It is the 
very instinct of humility and fraternity. 

It is clear too how this allies itself with the mind of the doctor. 
It is not only now that he looks on man as mind and body together, 
but as him to whom psychology must intelligently minister. 

The trait allies itself, too, with his shrinking from hard and 
rounded philosophic systems. Descartes sat down to empty his mind 
of all beliefs, and refurnish it with a new philosophy. The first act 
of the systematic philosopher usually toward existing theories is to 
sweep all the chessmen off the board and set them out anew for his own 
superior game. This is the real ‘‘egocentric predicament’’ in philos- 
ophy. The unfinished-seeming front of our author’s thought is a 
sign not merely of his love of the particular and the vivid, as I said, 
but of his unaffected humanity. 

Finally, this thinker’s position in philosophy is consonant with 
his purpose and spirit. There are builders of systems and there are 
contributors. Systematic philosophies, if we do but understand them, 
are dreaming on things to come. System is indeed in one sense the 
aim of philosophy. But that aim is at present imperfectly attainable. 
System, as now visibly attained, is artificial. Perhaps Mr. James does 
not sufficiently keep that vision of order. But American philosophy 
will be fortunate if it ever has an equal contributor to set beside him. 
I have endeavored to keep clear of the weary entanglements of con- 
troversy. There are essential subjects on which I do not share his 
conclusions as he states them. But he has contributed not only in- 
valuable conclusions. He has given what is more fundamental. He 
has contributed a new direction and a new impulse to the life of two 
sciences. 


D. S. MILuer. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Metaphysics of a Naturalist: Philosophical and Psychological Frag- 
ments. By the late C. L. Herrick. Reprinted from the Bulletin of 
the Scientific Laboratories of Dennison University. Vol. XV. Gran- 
ville, Ohio, 1910. Pp. 99. 


The aim of the editors of this little book was to present to the public 
in compendious form the metaphysical views of the eminent geologist 
and neurologist, the late Clarence Luther Herrick, of Dennison University. 
To this end they have gathered together excerpts bearing on leading topics, 
chiefly from his unpublished writings. The manner of making the book 
rendered unavoidable, we are told, its somewhat repetitious and unsys- 
tematic character. 

Like so many other naturalists who pursue metaphysics as an avoca- 
tion, Dr. Herrick found in energy the reality and substance of the uni- 
verse. He called this view “dynamic monism.” The primary experi- 
ence is that of change, and activity alone exists. Out of infinite, unlim- 
ited energy or pure spontaneity arise, in a way we can not guess, stresses 
or resistances, that is, forces. Only so far as limited or finite, as resisting 
other forces, do we know energy. So-called things are merely the appear- 
ance to consciousness of relatively stable forms of activity. The organism 
is a highly differentiated and individualized form of energy, a moving 
equilibrium, whose “career” consists of alternate disturbance and re- 
gaining of equipoise. In any such stream of energy two sides can be 
distinguished—an “intrinsic” and an “extrinsic” or “lateral,” an 
“inner equilibrium ” and a “reaction phase.” Consciousness is an at- 
tendant of the former in the nervous system. Not that consciousness is 
isolated from the rest of the universe; for the two phases are always con- 
nected; without change instigated from without and integrated in the 
nervous system, it does not exist. 

From the more detailed accounts of the “energetic” character of 
reality the writer of this review learns of the substance of the universe 
little more than from the meager outline given above. Here, as usual, 
there is only the one idea—energy—persistently reiterated. Here is an- 
other instance of a scientist who has learned to use the concept of sub- 
stance and misapplies it to another concept, energy! Instead of getting 
at the reality of which energy is itself a description, we are given a 
description of a description. Energy is a blind concept unless it means 
just those very definite and real experiences of which it is a valid, though 
partial, description. Scientific men can be of little direct service as meta- 
physicians until they have perceived the fatuity of calling anything real 
except the sounds, pressures, smells, tastes, sights, thoughts, and feelings, 
upon which all else is mere commentary and back of which there is 
nothing. 

How little direct metaphysical illumination is to be derived from views 
of this kind is illustrated by the discussion of the relation between mind 
and body—the most significant part of the book. Mind is not identical 
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with the matter of the brain, we are told. Matter itself is only the experi- 
ential aspect of equilibrated energy. Consciousness is not a stuff, and we 
should no more seek to correlate it with particular cells or areas of the 
brain than to hunt for material “ bearers” of heredity, identical through 
the generations. The psychophysical relation can be conceived only in 
terms of dynamic “modes of change” in the brain. Consciousness, like 
heredity, is a particular “form” of energy. It is not identical with 
energy; for most of the activities of the organism are unconscious. Con- 
sciousness is not even a kind of energy—‘ the forces whose intermittent 
stream feeds the psychical lose nothing in their passage through the 
mind; the stream is undiminished, but there has been a transformation, 
the peculiar form of which has been the essential psychical content. The 
mind may be compared to a registration apparatus which registers by 
strokes on a dial the passage of a certain amount of fluid flowing through 
the chamber.” Although not identical, there is no reason to think of 
energy and consciousness as so disparate that they can not be united, as 
we actually find them, in a single organic system. 

Such a view is, of course, a great advance over the many sorts of 
materialism, and Dr. Herrick states it with much originality and out of 
the fullness of his knowledge of brain-physiology. But surely the work of 
the metaphysician has just begun. Mind a “form of energy ”—but energy 
itself ? 

Dr. Herrick’s “summation-irradiation ” theory of pleasure and pain 
calls for notice. It is, in general, sensationalistic. There is no specific 
organ of feeling. The feeling state consists of diffused sensations caused 
by the irradiation of stimuli. When discharge is relatively easy the feel- 
ing state is pleasurable; when obstructed, painful. 

Besides the topics already considered, and minor discussions of other 
matters, there is an interesting and piquant essay on immortality and a 
more conventional one on the problem of evil. The former contains good 
criticisms of the Ingersoll lectures of Royce and James. Dr. Herrick’s 
own view seems to be that since the individual mind is conditioned by 
special modes of brain activity, personal survival is improbable, and yet, 
in the words of Paulsen, “the temporal life is a phenomenal form of a 
life which is eternal as such.” The outcome of the discussion of evil is 
that the supposed ills of existence—pain, failure, and sin—being incentives 
to the correction of the disparity between the ideal and the actual selves, 
are really indispensable conditions of progress, especially when seen in 
relation to the whole. No one with a more than second-hand knowledge 
of the subtler aspects of sin and failure is likely to agree with Dr. Herrick 
in his rather naive treatment of these matters, I suppose. 

It is to be hoped that the editors will fulfill their intention of publish- 
ing more of Dr. Herrick’s manuscript. For this much at least is surely 
what they claim for it—a suggestive contribution to the philosophical 
reflections of men of science. 


DeWitt H. Parker. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
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Studies in Mystical Religion. Rurus M. Jones. London: Macmillan and 
Company, Limited. 1909. Pp. xxxviii + 518. 


This is the first of a projected series of volumes, by several writers, on 
the history and significance of Quakerism. The present volume is pri- 
marily historical. It deals only with the antecedents of Quakerism, with 
the purpose of showing that, from primitive Christianity and the impulse 
of Greek mysticism, a continuous succession of individuals and groups 
has experienced and taught direct divine intercourse or “inner light.” 
Boehme is postponed for a separate treatment in a subsequent volume, 
and the Spanish and other mystics who do not belong in the direct line- 
age of the Quakers are unmentioned. 

Within its chosen field the work has several peculiar merits. The most 
striking, perhaps, is its full treatment of obscure individuals or slightly 
organized movements, generally dissenting and persecuted, that kept the 
fire of mysticism burning. The Brethren of the Free Spirit, the Friends 
of God, the Brethren of the Common Life, the Family of Love, the 
Seekers, the Ranters—these, to mention only a part, are shown, by a de- 
tailed search of source material that is often rare, to have sought for 
spiritual emancipation, and generally for the simple, social virtues. 

Another characteristic excellence of the book is that, without omitting 
adequate exposition of the successive theologies, it puts religious life and 
practise well into the foreground. With sympathy, discrimination, and 
a lively, flowing style, Professor Jones makes vivid the positive, even 
modern aspirations of men and sects that were in many cases repulsively 
one-sided or fanatical, at least to the non-mystical mind. Besides attain- 
ing its original purpose, the book becomes, as a consequence, a rich 
collection of primary data for the psychology of mysticism. 

In an introductory essay on “The Nature and Value of First-Hand 
Experience in Religion ” the author permits us to form an opinion of his 
own psychological point of view. Unlike most apologists for this type of 
religion, he gives a definition of mysticism that makes possible a sharply 
defined psychological analysis of the phenomena that it offers as its evi- 
dence. Mysticism is “the type of religion which puts the emphasis on 
immediate awareness of relation with God, on direct and intimate con- 
sciousness of the Divine Presence.” This is an uncommonly good defini- 
tion. For in spite of the reaction of the mystics from conventional 
dogmatism toward feeling, and in spite of the tendency, so emphasized 
by psychologists, toward the pathological, neither of these really distin- 
guishes the mystic either religiously or psychologically. What he is 
always after is immediacy, not of undifferentiated feeling, but of 
knowledge. Unmediated knowledge is his goal, or at least the essential 
step to it. This central position of the mystics the author defends, though 
without slurring over, much less accepting, the crude psychology in which 
the movement abounds. He frankly recognizes the nearness of developed 
mysticism to pathological conditions; he sees that the content of the mys- 
tical revelation is historically conditioned in every case, and that auto- 
suggestion is in large degree the method of the mystical mind. Yet he 
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maintains that there is a core of reality in the mystic’s claim to immediate 
awareness. When we examine this awareness closely, however, we discover 
that the movement of the mystical mind is toward an “ undifferentiated 
consciousness ” which Coleridge declared to be neither feeling nor knowl- 
edge. Here the secret is out: The mystic is one who interprets this 
experience as immediacy to other being. Interpretation is of the essence 
of mysticism, and consequently its peculiar claim is vacated. 

It is interesting to note that apologists of mysticism who have assimi- 
lated much modern psychology are commonly forced into a dual position, 
either half of which is used as occasion demands. Thus Jones, like Inge 
and James, defends immediacy, yet discriminates valid experiences from 
pathological excesses by the moral fruitage of each. Jones asserts the 
existence of a peculiar mystical experience, but, he defends it by claiming 
that there is a mystical element in conscience, in genuine prayer, and in 
faith,—that is, that the experience is not peculiar, after all. Like many 
writers who know less psychology than himself, Professor Jones goes 
to this science for support for mysticism, but unfortunately seeks help 
in dubious corners where most psychologists find only pseudo-scientific 
assertions. To class a religious experience with telepathy, for example, 
is scarcely an effective way of recommending it to reasonably cautious 
psychologists. Incidentally, too, it may be remarked that the stigmata 
of Louise Lateau and of St. Francis are explained more readily as self- 
inflicted wounds of a hysteric than as organic effects of suggestion. 
Finally, like Inge, Jones discounts the classical via negativa of the 
mystics, though this is surely the direct road to the undifferentiatedness, 
miscalled wholeness, of the mystical state. Lest all this should seem to 
be merely negative criticism, however, let me add that I am in entire 
agreement with his emphasis upon first-hand experience in religion. 
Where he appears to make moral fruitage a consequence and a test of this 
experience, however, I should be inclined to look for the experience itself. 


Gerorce A. Cor. 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


L’Evolution de la Mémoire. Henri Prtron. Paris: Ernest Flammarion. 
1910. Pp. 360. 


That genetic psychology is not to be lost in the scramble for isolated 
facts of animal behavior is evidenced by the appearance of this book from 
the hand of Henri Piéron. The plan of the book is in harmony with the 
recently expressed hypothesis of Professor Burnham that there has been 
not only an evolution of mental life in general, but that every sort of 
mental experience has had its own particular evolutionary history. The 
author accepts Loeb’s definition that “the word ‘memory’ represents any 
after effect of external circumstances.” He includes in the same cate- 
gory such widely different processes as the retention of the artist’s im- 
press upon the plastic clay and the evocation in the mind of a previously 
perceived sensation. “Les exemples que nous avons cités, aux deux 
extrémités de la série des phénoménes, ont incontestablement un caractére 
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commun: ils manifestent egalment une influence persistante du passé sur 
Pétat present, un effet consécutif d’événments disparus sur les phé- 
noménes actuels; et la definition générale de la mémoire, seule adéquate 
pour toutes les dénominations courantes, ne devra impliquer que ce carac- 
tére.” 

The forty pages of introduction are concerned with a justification of 
this point of view. The facts of persistence are objective facts and are 
discoverable by the same sort of objective method as the facts of the 
other natural sciences. In pursuit of this thesis, a physiochemical ex- 
planation of the phenomena of persistence is set forth and the author 
attempts to show that the logarithmic expression of certain of the results 
of the Ebbinghaus experiments is the same as the logarithmic expression 
of the law of autocatalysis in chemistry. 

The text proper is divided into three books dealing respectively with 
“Les persistances rythmiques,” “La mémoire animale,” and “La mé- 
moire humaine.” The three chapters of the first book set forth the 
vegetable rhythms, the animal rhythms, and the organic rhythms of the 
superior animals as they are brought about by the changes in the environ- 
ment. The author rejects the theory that these rhythms are due to 
heredity and thinks to show that they are of individual acquisition. “The 
hereditary persistence is far from the rule . . . while the facts of indi- 
vidual acquisition, the examples of memory, are extremely clear, extremely 
numerous, having a profound and remarkable identity from the top to 
the bottom of the scale of beings. . . . Between the elementary form 
of rhythm and the superior form of the image many intermediaries find 
place which bind in a continuous fashion the extreme terms.” 

There is gathered together in the second book all of the experimental 
work in animal behavior that bears upon the problem of the persistence 
of past states upon the present reactions of the organism. The author 
successively treats such questions as the methods of research, the experi- 
mental study of the memory by the phenomena of adaptation, the acqui- 
sition of habits, the experimental. study of sensorial memory, and the 
sensorial memory in the phenomena of orientation. In each field the data 
are given in order from the lower to the higher species of animals. There 
is an evident desire to substantiate the evolutionary thesis and to show an 
essential similarity among the most diverse facts. The author speaks of 
“the profound identity of the mnemonic phenomena in man and diverse 
species of animals ” and holds that “ the similarity of the processes of the 
acquisition of habits in man and animal may therefore be interpreted as 
revealing not only the same organic processes, but also the same mental 
processes.” Cole’s contention regarding visual images is accepted and 
full credence is given the recent work in imitation. The author, however, 
is not free with the facts, and, being an experimentalist himself, maintains 
the experimenter’s caution in all his interpretation. 

The same sanity of method characterizes the treatment of the human 
memory in the third book. The steps of memory, its variation, and its 
utilization are each treated in turn, and always with a careful regard for 
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the experimental facts. The author rightly insists that it is practically 
impossible to furnish verifiable data of the recapitulation theory and that 
at present the facts of ontogenesis must be studied as interesting in them- 
selves. Finally, memory is not to be considered the goal of intelligence, 
but the tendency of actual past states to persist gives way to the schemati- 
zation of language, a state in which the mnemonic acquisitions become 
useless because the past finds itself completely synthesized in the present. 
Individual memory becomes further useless as the acquisitions of one 
generation are handed on to the next in the form of tradition. 

In summary two good things should be said about the book. First, it 
brings together a large number of widely scattered facts under a single 
rubric, and secoridly, by so doing it suggests a number of problems for 
experimental solution. 


M. E. Haacerty. 
UNIVERSITY OF INDIANA. 
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ARCHIV FUR GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE. Band 
XVI., Heft 4. July, 1910. Die Rechtsphilosophie der Epicureer, II. (pp. 
433-447): R. Puiiprson. —Epicurus rather sought to explain how laws 
may be understood, and so obeyed in tranquillity, than to design a rational 
constitution for a state, for his philosophy had no room, and no need for 
a state. A Recent View of Matter and Form in Aristotle (pp. 447-471): 
I. Hustx.- Apparent annihilation for Neumark’s theory that Aristotle in 
his physics adopts a theory opposed to that in his metaphysics as to the 
cause of motion. La doctrine stoicienne du monde, du destin et de la 
providence d’aprés Chrysippe (pp. 472-511): G. L. Duprat. — Freedom 
meant to Chrysippus action altogether predetermined, but of which the 
contrary was possible, and to which the individual spontaneously assented. 
Assent meant not an act of deliberate choice, necessarily, but just as well 
instinctive response. Leibnitz followed closely the stoic thought in these 
matters. Platonismus (pp. 512-517): W. M. Frank. —Platons Ideen als 
Einheiten (pp. 518-531): K. B. R. Aars.—- Plato got no further than in- 
sisting that the oneness of the many in the genus must be actual; as to 
the nature of the existence of the ideas he really has nothing to say; they 
are for him mere abstractions. Die Kausalitats-Aprioritat in Schopen- 
hauers Schrift tiber den Satz vom zureichenden Grunde (pp. 582-536): S. 
HamMBurcer. — Die ’Azodaors des Simon Magus. Nachtrag (pp. 537-548) : 
A. Repuicu. —- Mythological analogies with the Pythagorean speculations 
of the Gnostics. Jahresbericht. Descartes bis Kant (pp. 551-554): K. 
JUNGMANN. Zur Geschichte der Japanischen Philosophie (pp. 555-559) : 
M. Funke. — We are introduced briefly to the principles ri, ki, in, yo, do, 
etc. Die neuesten Erscheinungen. Historische Abhandlungen. Einge- 
gangene Bicher. 
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THE JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY. June-July, 
1910. The Relative Value of the Affective and the Intellectual Processes 
in the Genesis of the Psychosis Called Traumatic Neurasthenia (pp. 47- 
56): Tom A. WittiaMs.- The diagnosis in neurasthenia, constitutional 
or acquired psychasthenia, general paralysis, the dementing psychosis 
of adolescence, and the maniacal phase of the cyclothymic individual 
“is determined by the fact that only a few of the phenomena, and those 
unessential, are influenced by the mechanism of suggestion, which we 
have found to be the essential and indeed sole determinant of the psy- 
chosis known as traumatic neurasthenia.” The Anxiety Neuroses (pp. 
56-68): A. A. Britt.—An interesting clinical case in which Freud’s 
method was successfully employed and his hypothesis of dreams and 
emotion fortified. The Nature and Cause of the Galvanic Phenomenon 
(pp. 69-74): Boris Smpis.— An advance report of a series of experiments 
on frogs and rabbits proving “incontestably that the galvanic phenome- 
non is due to an electromotive force which is muscular in origin.” They 
refute Tarchonov and Féré. Abstracts: C. v. Monakow, New Points of 
View in the Question of Cerebral Localization: E. W. Taytor. W. v. 
Bechterew, Hallucinatory Memories: Cuartes RicksHer. Milt Oececco- 
nomakis, The Hysteria Problem: Cuartes RicksHer. Reviews: Wm. 
McDougall, An Introduction to Social Psychology: Henry Rutcers 
MarsHaut. Jahrbuch fiir Psycho-Analytische und fiir Psycho-Patho- 
logische Forschungen: Ernest Jones. Proceedings of the American 
Psychopathological Association. 


Bosner, Frederick G. The Reasoning Ability of Children of the Fourth, 
Fifth, and Sixth School Grades. Contributions to Education, No. 37. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University. 1910. Pp. viii+- 
133. $1.50. 

Huygens, Christian. Oeuvres complétes. Publiées par la Société Hol- 
landaise des Sciences. Tome douziéme, Travaux de Mathématiques 
pures 1652-1656. La Haye: Martinus Nijhoff. 1910. Pp. vi-+ 296. 

Kleinschrod, Franz. The Inherent Law of Life: A New Theory of Life 
and of Disease. Translated from the German and edited by Louise C. 
Appel. London: G. Bell & Sons. 1910. Pp. vii+ 214. 3s 6d. 

Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. Vol. X, New Series. Containing 
the papers read before the society during the Thirty-First Session. 
1909-1910. London: Williams and Norgate. Pp. 300. 10s 6d. 

Podmore, Frank. The Newer Spiritism. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


From a notice of Haeckel’s “ Evolution of Man” in Science for No- 
vember 4, signed V. L. K., we take the following: “Since 1876 some things 
have been discovered about the evolution of man, and many things have 
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been said about Haeckel’s conception and treatment of the subject. In 
addition, two more German editions of Haeckel’s book, the fourth and 
fifth, have been published. Of these the fifth is a very thorough revision, 
involving some enlargement and bringing the matter of the book into line 
with present-day knowledge. Perhaps this last sentence is not a very 
happy one. Haeckel’s particular evolutionary interpretation of present- 
day knowledge of human structure, physiology and development may not 
be held by all biologists to be a true bringing of this knowledge into line. 
‘Der Haeckelismus in der Zoologie’ is a subject that will not down where- 
ever biologists come together. And its discussion usually leads to a going 
apart. Biologists are likely to be of two minds concerning the advisability 
of putting Haeckel’s ‘ Evolution of Man’ into the hands of the lay reader 
as a guide and counselor on this most important of evolution subjects. 
Haeckel is such a proselytizer, such a scoffer and fighter of those who differ 
with him, that plain, unadorned statement of facts and description of 
things as they are can not be looked for in his books. Or, if looked for can 
not be found. But this very eagerness to convince; this hoisting of a 
thesis, this fight for Haeckelian phylogeny and Haeckelian monism all 
make for interest and life in his writings.” 


Science for November 11 prints the following notice: “In the ‘School 
of Higher Studies’ of the National University of Mexico, recently founded, 
professors are being engaged to give courses lasting each three months. 
Such an appointee has the title professor and is to reside at Mexico City 
each year for three months during his term of office. Among those already 
appointed on these terms are Professor Richet (Paris, physiology), Capi- 
tan (Paris, ethnology), Boas (New York, anthropology), Rowe (Phila- 
delphia, political science), Reiche (Germany, botany), Baldwin (Balti- 
more, philosophy and social science). Professor Baldwin opened the series 
with a course entitled ‘ The Individual and Society,’ which is to continue 
until January, 1911, and to be followed by a ‘ seminary’ course in 1911-12. 
Professor Boas begins in November, 1910, Professor Richet in January, 
1911, ete. The qualifications for enrolment are graduation from a uni- 
versity school (college) and high honors in subjects related to that to be 
pursued. The first course given under these restrictions had an enrol- 
ment of fifty-five. It is expected that these professors will devote their 
courses to research as well as to instruction. 

As previously announced, the tenth annual meeting of the American 
Philosophical Association will be held at Princeton, December 27-29, be- 
ginning on the morning of the twenty-seventh. The sessions will begin 
on Tuesday morning and the program will probably be continued into 
Thursday morning. Members are requested to send to the Secretary, Pro- 
fessor Edward G. Spaulding, Princeton University, not later than De- 
cember 1, the titles of papers which they intend to read. 





